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MEMOIR OF JOHN PRITT HARLEY. 


—- 


His action always strong, but sometimes such, 
That candour must declare, he acts too much. 
CHURCHILL. 


Upon my word, Jack, thou art a very impudent fellow. 
The Rivals. 


Joun Pritt Harvey (the son of Mr. John Harley, late 
a silk-mercer, in the parish of St. Martin in the Fields), 
was born, according to all his biographers, in February, 
1790, but, as we affirm, for reasons hereafter stated, in 
or about 1786. He received a respectable education, and 
was placed, at 15 years of age, in the shop of a linen- 
draper; and, in this capacity, the first scintillations ef 
his theatrical fire appeared, for he converted the yard 
into a rapier, and was sa, sa-ing, instead of measuring, 
5. H 
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eternally. Whilst in this capacity, he contracted an inti- 
macy with the then amateur Oxberry, who was the com- 
panion of his Sunday walks, the confidante of his scenic 
wishes, and the judge of his probatiunary efforts. At 
Berwick-street, in conjunction with Oxberry, he made 
several essays, and they were rewarded by universal plau- 
dits by the auditors. Oxberry, however, soon started to 
try his fortune in a provincial. circuit, and our hero, havy- 
ing lost his Pylades, relaxed a little in his ardour in the 
pursuit. 

About this time he deserted poplins for parchment, and 
changed the yard for the quill. He was for some time in 
the office of Messrs. Windus and Hollaway, in Chancery- 
lane; but we are informed that he never entertained any 
serious thoughts of following that profession. 

In the year 1806, (all our scenic historians say 1807,) 
he bade adieu to quill-driving, and quitting declarations, 
records, and pad, padded off to Cranbrook, (Kent,) where 
the late Mr. Jerrold was astonishing the natives, with a 
company particularly select, but by no means numerous. 
Harey had but little knowledge of the technicalities of 
his new profession, or what is usually termed the ‘‘ busi- 
ness of the stage,”’ and, as most managers look on this 
as the criterion of merit, Mr. Jerrold cast him but few 
characters, and those of no considerable importance. At 
this period, Wilkinson* was a fellow-labourer in ‘he 
same vineyard, and in possession of most of the parts to 
which our hero aspired. Here Mr. Harey paid his ad- 
dresses to Miss Riley (daughter of Mrs. Inchbald, a well- 
known provincial actress,) but, alas! his suit miscarried. 





* Now of the Adelphi and Haymarket, 
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Indeed, as our future pages will show, our hero has been 
unfortunate indeed in his attempts in the court of Hymen. 

In the summer of 1807, (or, according to others, 1808,) 
Mr. HARLEY quitted manager Jerrold for the Southend 
company, and was accordingly enlisted amongst Trotter’s 
corps ; and, in this company, he found his old fellow sin- 
ner, (if, which we presume to be the case, private acting 
be sinning,) Oxberry. With Trotter, Mr. HARLEY re- 
mained some years; and, in the extensive practice his 
situation gave him, acquired that knowledge of his profes- 
gion that laid the basis of his future fortune. On one oc- 
casion he quitted him for a short period, @nd performed 
with Mrs. Baker, at Rochester, but he soon returned to 
his old quarters, 

Before we proceed farther, it may be as well to say on 
what grounds we presume to state positively the dates at 
which we fix Mr. HARLEy’s several steps to notoriety, in 
contradiction to The Theatrical Inquisitor, and seveial 
works of the same nature as our own. Our reasons are 
these,—personal knowledge, and the possession of the play 
bills for the period of the company of which Mr. HaRLEy 
was a member. 

We do not suspect Mr. HARLEY for one moment of the 
folly or weakness of concealing his age, (the difference 
being but three or four years,) or of denying the length of 
time which he spent in provincial engagements ; but we 
state the facts, because we pledge ourselves to state no- 
thing else, and to expose the quackery of those who pre- 
tend to publish the memoirs of comedians. 

Mr. HaR.Ey, when a youth, was the companion of Ox- 
berry, and played in private with him in the year 1802; 
now, if 1790 was the correct date of his birth, he could 
only have been 12 years of age at that period. 
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In reply to his making his first essay on a public stage 
in July, 1808, we affirm that we have seen the bill of his 
benefit in the second company he joined; the date of 
which is 1807, and he had already been a year with Mr. 


Jerrold, 
zing also contri- 





in Mr. Trotter’s company his comic sing 
buted to render him a favourite, and the 4l/manack Maker, 
Pic-nickery, &c. &c. were his stock songs, and received 
regular encores. Our hero at this time was so extremely 
thin, that he obtained the satirical cognomen of ‘fut 
Jack.” His utility, and invariable correctness in his text, 
however, rendered him valuable to the manager; and his 
urbanity, aud propriety of. conduct off the stage, made 
him generally respected by the townspeople. 





After many hard campaigns under the banners of Trot- 
ter, Mr, HARLEY quitted the south of England for the 
north, and joined Manley’s company at Stamford, which 
place he shortly quitted, and appeared at York in 1813.— 
The comedians that had preceded our hero in this circuit, 
had all become metropolitan favourites, and they had each 
of them passed some years in York; they stand thus— 
Fawcett, Emery, Mathews, and Knight. Mathews quitted 
York in 1803, and Knight uninterruptedly retained Ais 
situation until that gentleman came to London. Mr. Har- 
LEY, therefore, had to struggle against the reminiscences 
of the townsfolk. Mr. Harury’s principal inducement 
for going to York, was to gain the hand of a widow of the 
name of Woodhouse, but 


** The course of true love never did run smooth ;’’ 


and we are credibly informed, the lady, piqued at some 
imaginary slight on the part of her lover, gave her hand 
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to Mr. R. Cummins, of York; thus giving a death-blow to 
our comedian’s hopes. 

At York, Mr. HarLey was generally respected; but 
when Mr, J. Wilkinson sold the circuit, the new manager, 
Mr. Mansell, did not deem our hero’s services necessary, 
and Mr. Harey, therefore, once more returned to the 
Worthing and Brighton theatres ; and, whilst at the latter 
place, it is said, happening to sing a pathetic ballad with 
peculiar taste, at the table of a friend, he attracted the 
attention of Michael Kelly, who was present, and who re- 
commended him to Mr. Arnold as a second singer. When 
Mr. HARLEY was applied to by that gentleman, he ex- 
plained that his pretensions were to a different station in 
the theatre ; and, after some delay, he was engaged, and 
appeared at the English Opera-House, on the 15th of July, 
1815, as Marcelli, in The Devil’s Bridge, aud Peter Fid- 
get,in The Boarding House. His reception was flattering 
in the extreme; and in Mingle, Leatherhead, Rattle, and 
Pedrillo, he increased the favourable impression he had 
made. The English Opera House, at that period, much 
wanted such a comedian; Mathews had been secured at 
the Haymarket, Bannister and Fawcett had 


‘* Fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf.” 


HARLEY combined with his talent an anxious wish to 
please, and the most indefatigable industry; in addition 
to which, what proved a summum bonum in manager Ar- 
nold’s eyes, ‘‘ he sang his music well.” 

Ere many weeks had elapsed, Mr. Har.ey received a 
liberal offer from the management of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane, and, on Saturday, September 16, 1815, made 
his appearance as Lissardv, in The Wonder. His success 
H 3 
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must be in the recollection of all our readers; indeed, it 
was ‘*a palpable hit.” As Bannister meditated retiring, 
and Lovegrove was confined by illness from 1814, and only 
appeared once in the ensuing year, Harley came to old 
Drury under more fortunate auspices, than perhaps any 
actor, since Thespis drove his car. For though Bannister 
retained his Acres, and our hero was obliged to play 
Fag, yet the veteran could not endure study, and in all 
the new pieces HARLEY was employed, as also in almost 
all Baunister’s characters in opera; for six-and-thirty 
years’ practice had not improved the great Walter's 
voice, so that HARLEY was continually before the public 
in excellent parts, and those parts, too, iu which he most 
excels, the comic heroes of opera, the buffas of thie 
English stage. 

‘The regulations of the committee prohibiting Mr. Har- 
LEY from appearing in due time at the English Opera, the 
proprietor of the latter establishment commenced an ac- 
tion against him for breach of his engagement, and obtained 
a verdict of 1000/.; which, however, he has never ex- 
acted, and, we believe, never will. Mr. Hartey has since 
performed at the English Opera-House, of which he was, 
for one season, stage-manager. 

Of his subsequent career we need not say much. Dur- 
ing the recess at Drury, he has, for the two last seasons, 
employed his talents at the Haymarket Theatre. Since he 
has been at Drury, he has, perhaps, sustained more ori- 
ginal characters than any actor on the stage, except Jones ; 
and he is regarded, by his brethren, ‘‘ as the best actor of 
a bad part breathing.’” Phantom, in Frightened to Death, 
aud Popolino, in The Sleeping Draught, are two charac- 
ters that he has made exclusively his own. 


Mr. HARLEY jy five feet «oven inches in height, of a 
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light complexion, blue eyes, and his under-jaw protrudes 
considerably, a circumstance which he renders subservient 
to comic effect. His voice, in speaking, is rather indis- 
tinct ; and when he becomes impassioned, resembles 
squeaking rather than speaking. He has some knowledge 
of music, a very correct ear, and his voice is a counter- 
tenor, and possesses some very good tones. In the parody 
** When gooseberries grow on the stem of a daisy,” he ex- 
ecutes some passages, and one or two cadenzas, with 
much grace and effect. 

In private life, Mr. HARLEY is an honour to the stage, 
and a pattern to his brethren. We are informed he has, 
ever since his London engagement, supported his mother 
and sisters in comfort and respectability. He, rather too 
particularly perhaps, avoids public company, and is the 
very reverse of a bon vivant. He is of a very nervous 
temperament, and so tenacious of his health, that he oc- 
casionally betrays symptoms of hypochondriacism. He 
enjoys a large and highly respectable circle of acquaint- 
ance, which (says the green-room,) he obtained in the 
following manner. An old gentleman called upon him 
and made many professions of friendship for his (HaR- 
LEY’S) father’s sake. Mr. HARLEY, of course, thanked 
him, and thus ended the first meeting. On the second 
rencontre, his visitor began to talk of the late Mr. Har- 
ley’s performances, and our hero soon found that the old 
gentleman mistook him for the son of a Mr. Harley, some 
years since a member of the Covent Garden company. Mr. 
HARLEY undeceived him instantly; but the pertinacious 
visitor was slow of conviction; and when, at last, he could 
no longer entertain a doubt, he said, *‘ Well, though you 
are not a son of my friend, I’ll still be a friend to you.” 
He kept his word; introduced him to all his connexions, 

H 4 
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and yearly on his benefit gave, and still gives, him a proof 
of the durability and value of his friendship. 

In all probability Mr. Harvey will quit Drury-lane this 
season for the opposite house, where he will succeed to all 
Fawcett’s business. He has more than once appeared 
there, (by leave of the Drury manager,) as Servitz and 
Whimsiculo, when Fawcett was unwell, in the first in- 
stance, and when Larkin failed in the second. 

Of Mr. Har.ey’s talents as a comedian, we shall make 
a brief summary. He possesses, in common with Jones, 
that great gift of nature—animal spirits ; and, like Jones, 
he is always bustling: this is sufficient to make him mo- 
derately popular, for the very appearance of good humour 
in the actor, inspires itin the auditor. Mr. HARLEY never 
delights us with any strong touch of nature, and but sel- 
dom with any markings of character, though he frequently 
extorts our laughter, at the expence of our sense of pro- 
priety, by his eccentricity. In fact, he is an excellent farce 
actor, but in comedy he is beyond his depth; and though 
he may keep his head above water by paddling, he can 
never bravely breast the billows. His Phantom, Whimsi- 
culo, Edward, (Haunted Tower), Caleb Quotem, Peter 
Fidget, &c. &c. are all good performances ; and if he falls 
below the level of Bannister, Fawcett, and Lovegrove, in 
them respectively, yet as an artist, pourtraying the whole, 
he rises above any one of them. He is not so hard an actor 
as Fawcett is and Lovegrove was, and he is more mercurial 
than Bannister was in our time. In Goldfinch, Murplot, 
and Dashwood, he decidedly and entirely fails; and his 
Trudge, Ollapod, and Pangloss, are at best but second- 
rate performances. Shakespeare’s languaye does not suit 
our hero, and though he does more than we perhaps 
might have expected in Touchstone and Autolycus, he is 
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many degrees below Fawcett in the one, and Munden in 
the other. He is, like most of our modern comedians, a 
decided mannerist, and this circumstance has rendered it 
a matter of surprise to us, that he should ever have at- 
tempted Buskin, and many other parts of this description, 
where the assumption of divers disguises and manners 
form the features of the part. To do this effectually, the 
actor should be able to assume a voice and manner totally 
different from those Nature may have assigned him; this 
Mr. HARLEY cannot do. He changes his wig, his coat, 
and his boots; but his legs and his voice are immutable, 
and his walk and his diction instantly betray him. There 
is one actor in the profession whose voice, like his wig- 
gery, can be the medium of a thousand disguises. We 
are always in pain, when Mr. Harvey attempts any thing 
of this sort, because we are convinced that nothing but 
his popularity shields him from disapprobation. His “ imi- 
tations,” too, which he occasionally attempts, are all bad, 
and Mr. Hartey would do well to avoid attempting too 
much, lest his auditors, seeing him do many things ill, 
may cease to remember that he can do any thing well. 
Mr. Har ey is unmarried, but he has (says the green- 
room,) long devoted his attentions to Miss Tree, the 
dancer, of Drury; but that lady having the unfortunate 
incumbrance of a husband, of course could not listen to 
his addresses. The fact, we believe, is, that Miss Tree is 
the wife of a Mr. Quin; who, however, has long since 
left the lady to seek her own fortune, when aud where she 
could; and whether the lively columbine will ultimately 
consent to be Mrs. Harley-Quin, time alone can decide. 












HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 


&e. &e. 


THEATRICAL OFFENCES. 


Bow-StrEET.— Daniel Terry, a thin, dark looking, 
middle-aged man, was charged with a desperate attempt 
upon Sir John Falstaff, Knight. The prosecutor had been 
so much injured that he could not appear. Bail was of- 
fered but refused; it being suggested, that if the prisoner 
were suffered to go at large, he might repeat his attempt. 
He offered no defence.—Remanded. 


One Sapio was charged with wilfully destroying some 
Scotch music and a celebrated bravura. When searched, 
several bad notes were found about him. Detained on sus- 
picion; the officers said he was an old offender. 


An accomplished young lady, named Paton, was brought 
up on suspicion of being in connexion with one Lenno., 
in an unpleasant transaction. The parties retired to ac- 
commodate matters in private. 


An old fellow, called Dowton, was brought up as a de- 
serter. It appeared subsequently, that he had obtained 
his discharge. 


A curious charge was now brought before the magis- 
trates, which, however, could not be ultimately sustained. 
A tall athletic man, who called himself Liston, was 
charged with various acts of annoyance ;—i. e. making 
faces, and playing sundry other tricks in the Haymarket. 
He was admonished and discharged. 
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The City patrol brought up Charles Mathews, on suspi- 
cion of having purloined a quantity of corn. It was 
proved that the prisoner had reaped a great harvest, and 
a considerable quantity of rye (wry) was found ubout his 
mouth, When asked where he lived, he replied, ‘‘ 4¢ 
Home,” and was otherwise very ‘‘ uppish and twistical.”’ 
He is the same fellow that, some years since, was disco- 
vered in the Wild Oats, in the Haymarket.—Remanded. 

EscAPED FROM THE OFFICERS OF JusTICE,—-One 
Downe: he has been passing by several names, i. e. Sir 
Peter Teazle, Shallow, &c. &c. but was providentially de- 
tected ere he effected his purpose. He was charged with 
attempting to set the Thames on fire. 


A man of geutlemanly deportment, who stated his name 
to be Egerton, was brought up on suspicion. The officer 
tated, that a quantity of calves were tound in his posses- 
sion. ‘The prisoner proved they were his own, and was 
discharged. 

One M——-y, who was seen in his company, was also 
heard on the same charge. He proved buying his calves 
of Mr. Sheldrake, and the case was dismissed. 

Connor, an Irishman, was brought up on suspicion, he 
having in his possession the boots of a Mr. Johnstone.— 
The prisoner had represented himself as a Major O’Fla- 
herty; ¢he boots were much too large for him. ‘There was 
no proof, however, of his having surreptitiously obtained 
them, and as he had not succeeded in imposing upon any 
one, he was discharged. 

A man named Auld, was fully committed on a charge 
of attempting to cut—and maim the Drury-Lane harle- 
quin. Another charge was instituted against him of steal- 
ing lead, and it was supposed he had secreted a quantity in 
his heels ; but the case was not gone into. 

J. P. Harley, a noted bird-catcher, was brought before 
the magistrate, charged with having received a Go/dfnch, 
the property of Mr. Browne, of Drury-Lane. The pri- 
soner said, one £iliston had left the bird with him, and 
expressed his contrition ; and agreed, since he had no use 
for it, to give it up.—Several persons were waiting to 
know the result of this application, and Mr. Bartley, Mrs. 








80 HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES. 
Davison, and others, declared their determination to ap- 
ply instantly for a restitution of their property, appropria- 
ted by different persons. 

A poor fellow, named Claremont, lately discharged as 
incurable, was brought up, charged with imposing on the 
public. Being an old offender, and having been repeatedly 
warned of the consequence of persisting in such conduct, 
he was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 


J. Russell, the person against w 1 an old Jew laid an 
information some time since, has absconded. He has 
been attempting the same thing at York and other places. 

Mr. H—., a musician, appeared to take up his licence 
for a house he has opened, called The Horns; but, it be- 
ing proved that he had been in possession upwards of four 
years—licence refused. It appeared subsequently, that the 
house was in the city district ; and the applicant expressed 
his determination of going before Alderman Cox, who, 
he thought, would not refuse him. 


PRONUNCIATION, 


It has been often remarked, that incorrect speakers 
omit the A, where it comes after an article or consonant. 
An actor in Decamp’s company, had this unfortunate pro 
pensity, aud was cast Schampt, in The /Voodman’s Hut. 
A dialogue, in the last act, runs thus— 

**1 see a house yonder ;”’ 
to which the others assent. This gentleman delivered it 
thus— 

**T see a nouse.” 


His brother comedian, relishing the joke, exclaimed, 
** No, it an’t; it’s only a nut (hut). 

Which De Camp, who doats on a frolic, clinched with 
** Yes, yes, it’s a nabitation.” 
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\ PROPRIETY OF COSTUME. 


The first silk stockings worn in this country, were upon 
the legs of *f good Queen Beas,’”’ anno Domini, 1561. How 
comes it, then, that i the play of Richard the Third, the 
young princes and King Henrg are invariably dressed in 
black silk stockings? Will Mr. Planché look to this? 


RECIPE FOR DISCONTENTED COMEDIANS. 


To be sung or said in all Green Rooms in and out of the 
Metropolis. 





The only way to play what you like, is to like what you 
play. 












LEWIS AND BANNISTER. 





‘These two gentlemen were the greatest comic favourites 
John Bull ever had. What is rather singular, both these 
actors had been exactly 36 years before a metropolitan 
audience when they respectively bade their farewell. 








THE LAST PERFORMANCE OF REDDISH, 













«© When the late Mr. Reddish’s indisposition of mind ren- 
dered him incapable of fulfilling his duties at the theatre, 
and he was, by his inability, reduced from a salary of 12. 
or 14/. a week, to an income of 70/. a year from the fund, 
some of his friends made interest with the manager to 
grant him a beuvefit. The play advertised was Cymbeline, 
and Mr. Reddish was announced for Posthumus. He was 
to pass an hour, previous to his performance, at a house 
where [ was asked to meet him. He came into the room 
with the step of an ideot, his eye wanglering, and his 
whole countenance vacant. I congratulated him on his 
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being enough recovered to perform ‘* Yes, Sir,’’ replied 
he, ‘‘I shall perform, and in the garden scene [ shall as- 
tonish you!’ ‘*In the garden scene, Mr. Reddish? | 
thought you were to play Posthumus.’’—*‘‘ No, Sir, I play 
Romeo.” ‘‘ My good man,”’ said the gentleman of the 
house, ‘* you play Posthumus.”’ Du 1 ?”’ replied he; ‘‘ I am 
sorry for it. However, what must be, must be.” At the 
time appointed he set out for the theatre. The gentleman 
who went with him, for he was not capable of walking 
without a guide, told me, that his mind was so impressed 
with the character of Homeo, he was reciting it all the 
way; and, when he came into the green-room, it was 
with extreme difficulty they could persuade him he was to 
play any other part. That when the time came for his 
appearance, they pushed him on the stage, fearing he 
would begin with a speech of Romeo. With the same 
expectation I stood in the pit, close to the orchestra, and 
being so near, had a perfect view of his face. The instant 
he came in sight of the audience, his recollection seemed 
to return; his countenance resumed meaning, his eye ap- 
peared lighted up, he made the bow of modest respect, 
and went through the scene much better than I had ever 
before seen him. On his return to the green-room, the 
image of Romeo returned to his mind, nor did he lose it 
until his second appearance; when, the momeut he had 
the cue, he went through the scene, and in this weak and 
imbecile state of his understanding, performed the whole 
better than I ever saw him before, and it was a character 
in which I had seen him often, and never contemptible. 
But he appeared to much greater advantage then, than 
when he had the full exercise of his reason. His manner 
was less assuming, and more natural. After that time 
he never performed.”’—Jreland’s Life of Henderson. 


PROPRIETY OF KEMRLE’S WIGS! 


Was it wise in J. P. Kemble a/uays to wear a black wig 
in his personation of Roman characters, when it is ac- 
knowledged that black hair was not common amongst the 
Romans, and, moreover, that they had an aversion to it? 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES. 


MUSICAL JOKE. 


Mr. Sutton, of Dover, an admirable musican, once 
announced a concert at the lively town of Sandwich. Half 
an hour after the time appointed for commencing, the 
Mayor walked into the room solus; upon which the mu- 
sician, with more whim than policy, struck up the old air 


of ** The Deuce a’ one but you, Mr. Mayor, Mr. Mayor.” 


PUFF DIRECT. 


A French dramatist devised a singular method of allur- 

ing the public to the representation of his pieces. On the 
day for which any of them was announced, he set out in 
the morning, weut through all the streets and squares of 
Paris, stopping at those places where the play-bills were 
usually posted, and when five or six persons had been 
collected, he would cry at once, in a vehement tone, 
“ Faith, the French will be treated with an excellent piece 
to-night. I'll be there for one.” This peregrination was 
then continued, in the same manner, and its object be- 
came, in some measure, successful. 


DIRECTIONS TO PLAYERS, A LA SWIFT. 
PART Il. 
(Continued from page 61.) 


99 
as 


Attitude is a great thing.—When you speak, always 
clap your left hand on your hip, making an angle with 
your elbow, and stretch out your right. Other positions 
are, I know, by some preferred, but take common sense 
with you, and is it not clear that what is most easily re- 
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cognized, will be most approved? then what figure is 
known better than that of a tea-pot ? 


. 

23. Coming on out of your turn is sure to attract no- 
tice. 

24, When you have spoken your last speech, walk off 
instantly, and leave the other to do the same, when he has 
done. Knowing that there was no more for you to say, 
will prove that you have read your part. It’s a mere waste 
of time to stay. 

25. In making love always whine. ‘These are the tones 
that go to the heart. 


26. Avoid forming any style of acting of your own.— 
In this imitate the dramatists, and copy one another. 
That, which has been tried, must be safest. 


27. Never stir your left hand, unless according to rule 
22.—It is unnecessary trouble, and you ought to be better 
taught than to let your right hand know what your left 
hand doth. 


28. Remember the Horatian maxim, qualis ab incepto. 
—Be always Mr. Whatever's your name, in every thing, 
and throughout every part. Variety is destructive of con- 
sistency. 

29. The less you enter into your part, the more com- 
mand you'll have over yourself, and the beauty of your 
dress. Always wear the smartest clothes you have; never 
mind the character. Why should you make yourself look 
ugly? 

30. In the middle of a speech, if there’s the least ap 
plause, stop, turn round, come forward, and bow. It’s 
respectful. In general, the plaudits will arise from the 
sentiment, and not at all from your acting—Bow never- 
theless. 


I have now nothing further to add but this. —Give way 
to envy and jealousy, and make yourself as miserable as 
you can at home. It will save your gaiety and spirits, and 
you'll have the more to waste in the green-room, and at 
public dinners, as well as to expend on the stage, in the 
performance of these essential rules.—Monthly Mirror. 
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NOTICES 'TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
—_. 


We are particularly indebted to Messrs. Ropertson’s 
for their favours, of which we solicit a contimuance, Our 
future numbers will be enriched by them. 

We are sorry to tell another Correspondent (Mr. N.) 
that we cannot insert common-place anecdotes, or mere 
verses. 


Impromptu on Miss Foore. 
(Writteu some years ago.) 


Were mine the land 
In all the Strand, 

Gentles, I beg your pardon; 
I'd it resign, 
To call but mine, 

One Foote of Covent Garden. 
For she has curls, 
And might have Earls, 

As well as Mrs. Mardyn; 
Whose /vot, so rare, 
Cannot compare 

With Foote of Covent Garden. 


THRIFTY ADVICE, 


Quin meeting two coxcombs one day in Pall-mall, 

Observed, with regret, that they both look’d unwell ; 

“Indeed, you judge right,” replied they, “you must 
know, 

Our physician advised, and to-morrow_we go 
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Out of town to enjoy the pure air, and to drink 
Asses’-milk every morning for breakfast.’”’ ‘* 1 think,” 

A much shorter method I could recommend,” 

Said Quin, very drily, ‘‘ to you aud your friend ; 

To drink it in London.” ‘* Howso ?”’ said the other. 

*¢ Stay at home,”’ he veplied, ‘* you may suck oue another.” 


We have received a very gentlemanly aud temperate let- 
ter from§X. Y. X.: had the writer affixed his own name, 
we should certainly have inserted it. Our anonymous 
Correspondent informs us, that Mr. Downe did not re- 
ceive any money to throw up his epgagement. He will 
remark, we merely stated it as the on-dit of the day; and 
we should readily have inserted his refutation of our 
statement, had it been authenticuted.—The remarks at the 
close of our Correspondent’s letter, shew so much good 
sense, that we trust to hear from him on another subject. 
If he is (as we presume) a friend of Mr. Downe’s, we think 
and trust he has too much good sense, to mind what such 
insignificant reptiles as those who write Dramatic critiques 
in The Times, Herald, &c. said of that gentleman. 


ERRATA, 


In our last Number, in the Anacreontic Song, by Mr. 
Rede, for 
The girl whose lips beaming with nectar, 
Read— 
The girl whose lips teeming with nectar. 
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